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ABSTBACT 

Professionals in the fields of counseling and 
counseling psychology do not have a clearly defined role that helps 
the« to fori a professional identity. Hany of the functions presently 
performed by professional counselors are vithin the capacity of 
trained, nental health paraprofessionals, Hovever, research indicates 
that professional counselors often react defensively when 
"professional'* functions are assigned to paraprofessionals. The 
purpose of this study is to explore some of the reported realities of 
the relationship between professionals and para professionals in the 
field of counseling. The author suggests four functional principles 
to facilitate the introduction of paraprofessionals into a counseling 
setting: (1) functional identification vhich specifically defines the 
activities counselors nay engage in vithin the institution; (2) 
functional differentiation which describes the association of the 
activities with either professionals or paraprof essionals; (3) team 
identification which allows the thorough integration of 
paraprofessionals yet aaintains clearcut functional identities for 
both professionals and paraprofessionals; institutional 
identification which suggests the establishment of expectations and 
goals on the part of the institution. The paper discusses the 
iaplenentation of these four principles. (Author/HHV) 
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The oniploymeal oi. paraproLcss ionais" Lo suppLeuu'.nL and exLcud Lhc 
sorvices of profess ioiui Is^' is a fact of life in many fieKLs. Social casework 
aides, legal Lcehniciaas, teacher and nurse aides are becoming institutionalized 
[jar tic ipants in the delivery of their particular services. In some fields the 
relationship between jn*os'and [)ara[)ros is reasonably clear cil . This obtains 
particularly in merlicine and law where functional guidelines are very evident 
lor the individuals involved. The role of the doctor or lawyer has many dis- 
tinctive qualities which comprise an identity. The para pro and pro in these 
fields have this identity lo respond to in establishing a working relationship. 
Pros in the fields oi counselling and counseling psychology do not have a clear 
cut role that helps them lo i'orm a proiessional identity. Leona Tyler, in a 
recent issue of the C ounsel ing Psycho 1 ogi s t , said, "I have come to the conclusion 
during recent years that the questions about the counselors distinctive role are 
inherently unanswerable. Counseling is not a role but a function, an essential 
iunct.ion in comjUex modern societies*' (Tyler, 1972, p. b) . 

If we accept the functional rather than the role identification of 
counselors tlien I suggest this has serious implications for the relationship 
between pro and parapro counselors. Many of the functions (individual and group 
counseling, administrative duties, etc.) presently performed by professional 
counselors are within Ihe capacity of trained mental health parapros (Carkhuff, 
1969; Gottesfeld, Rhee, Parker, 1970). On the surface, this appears to be a 
rather threatening condition for the professional counselor, and does not bode 
v/ell for the potential relationship between pros and parapros. The purpose of 
this paper is to explore some of the reported realities of the relationship 
between pros and parapros in the field of counseling and counseling psychology. 
Secondly, I will suggest and illustrate some functional principles that may 

"hereafter professionals will be represented by pros and paraprof ess ional s 
as parapros . 



larililaLc Llir liU i\uliu- 1 i on ni. parapros iailo Liu* pi'os [iic. o^ L\\c i.inl iv idual 
coiinscior aiui his ins I. i l.uL i du , 

For the. purpDsi:.^; ol Lhis papur, parapro rcLcrs to individuais other than 
certified pros enga^^ed in ccK'nscling and psychological counseling services. 
Parapros .an n.ake a cDnir i.hut i on to service delivery in their own right, not 
just as adjuncts to pros i)!' L'j provide new employment po:^sib ill ties for the poor. 
Th.e parapro in counseling; and psychological counseling helps to expand the range 
and scope of institutional services. David Hardcastle says that the para- 
proiessional "is not functionally beneath the pro|!essional ; he is simply 
functionally different" (llardcastle, 1971, p. 57). 

The counseling literature (as represented by the Personnel 6c Guidance 
Journal and Counsel 1 ng Psychology ) has not reflected a concern for the 
relationship of pros and parapros. In fact, the issue seemed rather closed in 
1966 when the APGA issued a statement of policy on support personnel for the 
counselor. Under the section "guiding principles" it says, "There are certain 
services, such as the establishment of a formal counseling relationship, for 
v/hich the counselor must maintain responsibility and which only a counselor can 
provide" (APGA, 1967). The functional relationship was clearly stated; counselor 
would do counseling and parapro counselors would get no closer to clients tlian 
"informal superficial social conversa t ion . . . t o help put them at ease" (Zimpfer 
et al, 1971, p. 57). Aitliough this statement reflects a reasonably extreme 
position it is not very far removed from the attitudes of many counselors. 
Clearly, counselors following the above dictum will forever remain tied to 
traditional direct service delivery. Zimpfer 's et al (1971) called for a closer 
look at the relationship of pros and parapros as counselors engaged in nrw 
f unc t ions . 

Literature in related fields begins to explore the potential and real 
difficulties in the relationship i^etween pros and parapros. Reflecting the tone 



ot tlio AIHIA iitatcniml: , Crosser (r)7()) , a soc i.o 1 o^^ is L , .Sciys that the greatest 
amount ol friction will occur when parapros are a.s.slgnccl to direct contact 
responsibilities. He reports that pro groups often react defensively and are 
unwilling to accept the notion that there are significant "pro*' functions that 
could be assigned to parapros. If wc accept the notion that efficient and 
adequate means of evaluating personnel arc not presently available in counseling, 
then the professional has no way to truly decida what the parapro has to offer. 
This unknown quantity may be a real threat to the counselor (Lesh, 1967). 

Margaret Rioch (1967) realistically states that mental health pros are 
motivated by concern for themselves, their security and prestige as well as a 
desire to do good and be humanitarian. The employment of parapros must somehow 
fit with the interests of the pro and his clients if the "threat" of the parapro 
is to be removed. Douthit (1971) found that vocational rehabilitation counselors 
in New York expre -sed favorable attitudes toward parapros a^d were willing to find 
a place lor Lheui in the rehabilitation system. She found a significant re- 
lationship between counselor self -acceptance and acceptance of parapros. 

A study of the relationships between teachers and parapros (Krouner, 1970) 
suggests that those who were higher in psychological health were more accepting 
of parapros. Teachers who accepted parapros were significantly more independent, 
secure, self confident, spontaneous, and able to interact warmly with others. 
Caniinaert (1968) measured attitudes toward the utilization of lay counselors held 
by counselors and counselors in training. Her results are particularly significant 
for this paper because of her sample (300 members of APA, Division 17; 300 members 
of APGA, Division 2; and 200 students in APA approved counseling psychology pro- 
grams). The APGA sample was less accepting than the APA and student samples. 
Although counselors in training held less favorable attitudes toward parapros 
than pros, neither group had favorable attitudes toward employment of parapros. 

The attitudes of parapros toward their jobs and toward pros are of equal 
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importance to a success fui rclaLionship beLween the two groups. E. Baker (1972) 
met for three days with thirty parapro mental health workers representing nine 
diiferent training programs and seven different institutions. Investigating 
job functions and job satisfaction, Baker revealed some interesting insights 
relative to the r elat ionsliip between pros and parapros. or combined the 

subjects in his group with the Rioch group of mental health counselors (Magoon 
et al, 1969) ^md found that the highest percentage of functions performed were 
"indirect client services." Second in importance was "professional growth," i.e. 
training, and "direct client service-helping" was a close third. Particularly 
important, reports liaker, was that salaries, prestige, as well as cooperation 
provided by pros were significantly less than ideal. A majority of the 
respondents expressed a wish to become more closely involved, either formally 
or informally, with clients experiencing problems. 

In response to Baker's Job Satisfaction Scale respondents rated the mean 
importance of: freedom to make and act upon their own decisions 6.4 on a 7.0 
point possible scale; cooperation among mental health workers 6.4/7; cooperation 
between parapros and pros 6.4/7. All respondents indicated the actual situation 
was less than ideal. Baker also looked at numerous potential obstacles that 
interf erred with fulfillment of job functions. Number one on the list with three 
times as many responses was "resistance from staff" (lack of acceptance and/or 
cooperat ion) » Parapros perceived anxiety and some resentment from pros when 
they assumed responsibilities and effectively performed functions previously 
assigned to pros. A final area of concern, common to Baker's group as well as 
most other parapro groups, is the lack of opportunity for career advancement and 
recognition for performance in most institutions. 

The above review attempts to illustrate some of the crucial variables in 
the relationship between pros and parapros. There are three levels which must 
be clearly identified. First, the personal security of the pro may be threatened 
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by the tiinployiuo.nt: of pai'apros . Siicontliy, Lhe airoady unclear professional 
identity of counselors and counseling psychologists is L'urther distributed by 
Lhe introduction of parapros desirous of doing direct service. Finally, the 
relationship between pros and parapros becomes an institutional issue concerned 
with salary, respor.t. ibil i ty and status. Ideally, the professional and in- 
stitutional issues would be resolved if a few significant steps were taken by 
pros and their respective institutions. If pros could agree among themselves, 
in conjunction with their professional organizations and institutions about 
role and identity issues, this would lielp. Secondly, relationships would improve 
were services more clearly described. Decisions as to who will perform which 
service should be made by the criteria of competence, availability and congruence 
between individual predilections and skills, and the nature of the client 
population. Finally, many clearly institutional issues would be ameliorated 
were provision made to license or certify parapros at: different levels of 
service (Ketron, 1970). 

The personal issue of pros* psychological health and the implications for 
acceptance and use of parapros cannot be easily resolved by organizational or 
group action- Unfortunately, pros in counseling and counseling psychology have 
little support for their personal positions in institutional systems. Institutional 
administrators rather than counseling pros often initiate the employment of 
parapros. Unfortunately those parapros appear imposed upon the pro with few if 
any clear cut plans for their functioning. The ambiguous position of the im- 
posed parapro understandably evokes the feeling in counselors that there is a 
real and present danger to their existence. 

Ky experience as a consultant to counselors in a senior high school and 
three junior high schools as well as working with parapros in a community mental 
health center may help illuminate the reality oE this issue. Among the high 
school counselors the introduction of parapros was viewed as an issue of raw 
survival. This primary reaction, couched in extensive efforts to resist and 



snlnjLa^'.ii parai>i'o eiiip loynusnL , was curious sLncc pros were ^^ivcii six months Lo 
propose tlieir own plan lor Llie rise of parapros. Junior h i j^h school counselors 
were more accepLiui^ oL [)arapro einpLoynieuL, but, on Lhc whole, Lhese nine 
counselors were more heavily involved with individual an^i group counseling 
(educat ion-personal -social) than \;ere Lhe hi^h school group. There was fear 
among both groups, however, and I believe some insight, that trained parapros 
could perform many of the functions they were presently performing. However, 
in comparing the reactions of the two groups, it was the more actively 
involved ^'pro" junior higli group that was more accepting and cooperative in the 
planning for introduction oL parapros, 

Parapros in the community mental health ccTter performed as individual and 
group workers (counseling and therapy) and pros (mostly psychiatrists and 
psychologists) supported their employment. This situation obtained primarily 
because there was an ev'deat lack of pro staff to fulfill these positions. In 
the community mental health center parapros were most threatened because pros 
clearly preferred certified workers and sought to fill "therapist" slots with 
pros whenever possible. In many real ways, however, the community mental 
health center, with limited funds for the employment of "pro" staff depended 
upon parapros for the delivery of direct service. In most cases parapros 
rec eived ex tens Lve ass Ls ta nc e and encouragement In the dc?velopment of their 
skills and cducat i o>"iai standing. In the educational setting, plans for the 
implementation of parapros involved in the upgrading of pro skills in an effort 
to differentiate them more clearly from parapros. Comparing the conununity 
mental health center experience with the school groups higlilights the pro 
identity issue raised earlier in this paper: psychiatrists and clinical 
psychologists with fairly clear identities do not perceive the need to further 
differentiate themselves from a group that does not threaten their functional 
position. 
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Ldiica t iotiai Ltus t i LuL ions , employing', Ihc! ma joricy oC counselors and 
counseling psychologists, have in I: he pasL looked Lo counsolors Lo take the burden 
of the increasing soc ial LzaL ion role oL* the. scliool and college. In an attempt 
to counter the urgency and complexity of the institutional socialization task, 
schools and college administrators add parapros to counseling staffs. Counselors, 
realizing tliat the ultiiiiaCe goal of both the profession and institution is the 
delivery of services both adequate in quantity and quality, arc in a quandary as 
to the use of these parapros. Although difficulty and conflict may obtain 
between pros and parapros, service to students and clients remains of paramount 
importance . 

The scheme for determining roles for pros and parapros suggested by Richan 
(1961) reflects the strong professional and agency controls in social work. 
Richan developed a model based on the concepts of client vulnerability and 
worker autonomy. Client vulnerability refers to client's susceptibility to 
damage for the agency^s failure to provide skilled an<J responsible service* 
Worker autonomy is characterized by the amount of freedom (reflected by rules, 
routines, regulations, and privacy of contact) afforded the worker. By combining 
the vulnerability and autonomy variables worker roles for both pros and parapros 
can be identified. Richan moves from a condition of high client vulnerability 
and high worker autonomy, a pro role, to low client vulnerability and low 
worker autonomy, a parapro aide role. This model is presented for its heuristic 
value and with the suggestion that it is a direction counselors may want to 
move . 

The problem, however, is that counselors and counseling psychologists are 
often in institutions v^ithout the clear cut organizational structure and 
professional controls of the social worker agency. This paper therefore suggests 
the following functional principles to facilitate the introduction of parapros 
into a coymseling setting wliile meeting the goal of extending quantity and quality 
of service to students and clients. Implicit in this approach is the temporary 
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abaiulonmunt of tlu' pru iCs s ionai roLt^ i.s5;ue. 'riiLs auLlior believes LliaL a 
LuiK'tional rtilat:ionshi[> bet.wccn pros aiui parapro.s is tlui kuy to a successCul 
rapproachment: and succes.sful service delivery. 

A productive, non- LlireaLen L ig tuucLional relationslvip between pros and 
parapros may be approached by iu'-craction structuretl around four basic 
principles. Defined below, tliese concepts are iunc tional identi £ica t ion ^ 
func tional di L" £er en t i a t i on , team idcnit i£ica t ion , and inst i tutional identification . 
These principles represent an instrumental response to tlie complexity that is 
the relationship between pros and parapros. I5y adherence to the proposed 
constructs and the suggested activities they imply, the counselor will find a 
helpful guideline for the implementation of programs tliat employ parapros* 

Functional identification suggests the clean and specific definition of 
all the activities and potential activities counselors may engage in within the 
institution. In addition, functional identification requires the spelling out 
of skills, interests, and availability of personnel needed to perform these 
identified functions. The emphasis is to be placed upon breaking down tasks 
and personal characteristics into manageable units so that ^'f unc t ions'^ may be 
identified. "Functions," then, arc identified by the interaction of tasks and 
personal characteristics ref[uircd to fulfill those tasks. 

Tharc arc also two aspects to the concept of functional differentiation. 
First, "functions," as deClned above, are associated witli pros and or parapros; 
within the institution. This process serves to distinguish individuals in a 
practical and instrumental fasliion. New parapros may liave to await assignment 
to functions until their capacities can be identified. In-service training 
programs may be geared to preparing parapros for specific functions. During the 
second step, functions are arranged in pro and parapro clusters to provide an 
instrumental identity for each group. The component functions of these clusters 
are not meant to be rigidiy fixed, yet they should be clear enough to engender 
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a structured rolat iuuship between pros :uul parapros. 

Team iilcnt if ica L i.oii involves the grouping of I unctions across cluster 
bounilaries into a working unit that provides a particular kind oC service 
(i.e. group vocational counsel lug), II the counseling center is small this may 
require the appropriate grouping ol clusters to attend to all services provided. 
Team identification allows the thorough integration oi" parapros into the service 
unit and yet maintains for both pros and parapros clear cut functional identities. 

Institutional identification suggests the establishment of expectations 
anJ goals on the part oL the institution for the counseling organijiat ion. 
Establishing a set of ey.pr'C ta t ions antl goals should permit the emergence of a 
unified ideology of service to v/hlch parapros and pros may subscribe. Pros and 
parapros alike will subsequently be able to functionally relate their specific 
activities to the emergent institutional ideology. Counseling pros should play 
a significant role in the development of the institutions ideology. The more 
explicit the functions and ideology the easier it will be for both pros and 
parapros to identify themselves and thus form more productive relationships. 

How do these concepts interact to support pro/parapro relationships? Let 
us employ a specific example for demonstration purposes. The counseling center 
may be charged by the institution with helping students and clients develop a 
healthy orientation to the world of work. Individuals, the institution believes, 
should understand the role of v/ork in their lives and counselors are responsible 
for providing opportunities for growth in valuing, decision making and life 
planning. This ideology, including the goals and expectations of the institution, 
provides a framework through which pros and parapros may perform. 

Without attempting to outline an entire vocational development service 
we can view the dynamic interaction of functional identification, functional 
differentiation, and team identification. One activity that counselors engage 
in is vocational group counseling. One aspect of this may b.. ^he dissemination 
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ol t)ccu|>.iL i.on;i i i ill ornui I i on aud mvLcw ot. ot.'tu|>.'iL i una I i iiLtircsL^j . 'J'o accompiisli 
Llii.s task Lho [>ro or par:i[>Lo shoiiid havt; an LiiLcrcssL In and workiag knowledge 
oL occupational inioniiat ion. In addition, Llio counseior .should liave skill in 
ut^ing information inaLuiials in counseling students in groups. Combining the 
task and j>c'.r.".onaL skills aiul qualities we liave lunction A in support of the 
above institutional ideology. 

I* unction li involves the in-deptli examination oi sell in vocation within 
the group counseling setting. Tliis function requires personnel with highly 
developed group leadersliip skills, an appreciation of vocational development 
as human development, and an interest in students' vocational growth. We may 
i:ow differentiate function A from function B and assign these functions to 
individuals available witliin our hypotliesized staff. Based upon knowledge of 
the general levels of development of pros and parapros , I would probably assign 
function A to a paraproLessional and function B to a professional. Again, 
assuming a myriad of functions, clusters of functions for pros and parapros will 
emerge as a ncitural consecpience of the above process. 

Moving across cluster boundaries we group ail functions that relate to 
vocational group counsel, ing. Pros and parapros will be integrated within a team 
to provide a coni[)rehens i ve vocational group counseling program. Some aspects 
of the program will be carried out by pros, some by parapros. The 1 unctions will 
he different yet coir.pl Lmenta ry , sustaining a unified team effort. Functional 
identification and functional differentiation are structuring tools designed to 
help the pros and parapros identify themselves witliin a subtle and complex work 
setting. These two elements are dynamic in that they allow for modifications 
based upon a change in activities and/or personnel. As a pro^s or parapro's 
skills, interests, or availability change so may his or her position change 
Cunc t ionally . We wish to avoid the often debilitating and static nature of 
institutional role identification. 
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The conccpL oL" loam Ldon L L f ieaL i dii and Ins L i, liiL Loiuil identification 
respectively tacLlilaLt! the inLei.',ra Lion o[ the parapros into the professional 
counseling unit and into the insLLtution. Team idcntif ication fosters the 
development of pros and parapros as a finictional [^roup. Increased knowledge 
of individual's work liabits and skills, as well as personality, should encourage /• 
mutual appreciation and respect between pros and parapros. Identification with 
the institution hopetully allows both pros and parapros to subscribe to a 
coherent ideology. 

Exloring the reported realities oi the relationship between pros and 
parapros has revealed critical personal, professional, and institutional issues. 
This paper concentrates on addressing the issues over whLcli counselors have 
some reasonably direct control. The literature reveals that parapros are less 
concerned with salary and benefits than other more pressing issues, such as, 
status V nd responsibility. The four principles proposed in this paper have been 
specifically prepared to assist counselors in planning for and initiating 
programs that employ parapros. 

Several benefits should flow from a positive, healthy relationship between 
pros and parapros. Each group should be permitted to make its unique contribu- 
tion to service delivery. Secondly, as relationships develop and parapro skills 
and interests are idcntiCLed, counselors should find it easier to expand the 
range and scope of services. A personally fightencd or professionally rigid 
attitude towards parapros may result in a diminution of quality services. 
Finally, the process of structuring the relationship between pros and parapros 
should provide counselors an excellent opportunity to take a close look at 
themselves and their activities. The emphasis, as it has been throughout this 
paper, must be on: what functions are to be performed (clear operational 
definitions); who can and is willing to perform them; and finally how can 
functions be integrated to provide service and adhere to institutional ideology. 
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Thu proiiL"ta*aL i on of parapros in counseling programs without adequate 
concern for personal, proLessioual and ideological issues is not, by itself, 
a solution to counselors or their Institutions present di££icul ties . 
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